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PHILOSOPHY OF PUBLIC LIBRARIANSHIP* 
by S. R. Ranganathan, M.A., D.Litt., L.T., FLA., 


President, Indian Library Assoctation, University of Delhi 
1 Laws of Library Science 


I begin with some truisms. A public library is an essentially 
human institution. It is a creation of humans for a social purpose. It 
is a multi-purpose social institution. Its emphasis has shifted from one 
purpose to another as a result of human ingenuity and changes in 
social pressure. The invention of printing from moveable metallic types 
five centuries ago and the later chain of improvements have made 
reproduction of books quick and cheap, so that they can be circulated 
without reserve and discarded without heaviness of heart when worn- 
out or outmoded. Since the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
democracy has been slowly asserting itself in many spheres and it is now 
admitted without challenge that every human being has the right to 
have unimpeded access to sources of information and knowledge. The 
Sankey Committee have included this in their draft list of Fundamental 
Rights. These two factors have been producing a cumulative effect 
during the last hundred years in shifting the emphasis in the purpose 
of the ed from preservation to use and from restricted use by the 
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chosen few to unrestricted use by all. To use my terminology, the First 
Law “Books are for use” has dethroned the anti-first law “Books are 
for preservation”; the Second Law ‘Books for all’’ has dethroned the 
the anti-second Law “Books for the chosen few”. Some other laws too 
have come into being: the Third Law “Every book its reader’; the 
Fourth Law “Save the time (the subjective as well as objective time) 
and preserve the tempo of the reader”; the Fifth of Law “A library is a 
growing organism” in books, readers and staff, not so much as in an 
infant—growth in size—but as in an adult—growth by replacement and 
renewal. In my book Five laws of library science (1931), an attempt 
had been made to deduce from these laws most of the known practices 
in vogue in public libraries, and some desireable practices not envisaged 
at that time. In my new book Preface to library science, just now published 
by the University of Delhi, the same ground is covered more expedi- 
tiously. These laws form a possible foundation for public librarianship. 
But they are themselves derivable from a view of life. To get at the 
philosophy of public librarianship, we must therefore begin with the 
nature of man himself, his involuntary urges, his make-up, his evolution 
and the trend of his future and soon. It may be possible to postulate 
this philosophy in several ways. I shall deal with one of them. 


2 Personality 


Man’s personality is dynamic. It is everin flux. It seeks unfold- 
ment at its own speed, in its own way and towards its own fullness. 
Such an unfoldment is true education. To understand this process of 
unfoldment, we may mentally analyse the physically unanalysable 
personality. Three constituents may be recognised: The vital, the 
mental and the spiritual—arranged in increasing order of intangibility 
and decreasing order of cognisability. They may be schematically 
represented as co-axial sheaths lying one within another, the spiritual 
constituent taken to be the innermost and the least reachable and the 
vital or the body-constituent being the outermost or the most reachable. 


The growth or unfoldment of personality is under three forces : 
Hereditary or biological force, environmental or ecological force and a 
third—not easily granted but well-known in traditions not obliterated 
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by the anti-occult European drive of the last few centuries—psycheo- 
genetic force which gains in momentum as the soul marches on from 
embodiment to embodiment. While all the three sheaths are amenable 
to all the three forces, there is a specificity in their relation. The spiritual 
sheath is most susceptible to the psycheo-genetic force and least to 
the others. The biological force has the greatest incidence on the vital 
sheath and the least on the spiritual sheath. The correlation of the 
mental sheath and the ecological (physical as well as social) force is 
most pronounced. 





21 Possibility of Manipulation 


Further, the hereditary force is not easily subject to manipulation. 
Though with the aid of powerful radiations the scientific man has begun 
to influence the biological force acting on lower organisms like the 
banana fly, to manipulate their gene perhaps and to derive monsters 
with three eyes from normals with two eyes, it is unlikely that this 
scientific mastery will ascend to the level of the human body ; at any 
rate we do not wish for such a success in the scientist. 


The psycheo-genetic force is denied by many and even those who 
grant it hold that it is not amenable to manipulation by human organi- 
sations such as we are familiar with. It is only the environmental force 
that can be manipulated and, as we have said, it is predominantly 
incident on the mind. 


22 Switch-Board 


So to speak, there is a switch in each of these sheaths. By working 
the switch in the vital sheath it is only its own growth or unfoldment that 
can be regulated. By working the switch in the mental sheath, the 
growth of the vital as well as the mental sheaths can be regulated. By 
working the switch in the spiritual sheath, the growth in all three 
sheaths can be manipulated. But the working of the switch in the 
spiritual sheath is known only to a few adepts. It is not reachable by 
social organisations. And so we shall have little to do with it. This 
in its turn may quiet the mental disturbance induced in those who 
question the existence of this sheath. Of the two switches workable 
by social organisation, the one in the mental sheath is the more potent. 
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We may recognise three sub-sheaths in the mental sheath: the 
lower emotions, the intellect and the sublimated emotions. Thus we 
may conveniently think of five elements in human personality. 
23 Activation 

Each of these is ever-growing. In the evolution of the human 
race, there is a parallelism to the growth of an individual. Phylogeny 
is imitated in little by ontogeny. The vital sheath or the body is 
activated first; it also attains maturity or adulthood earlier than others. 
Next in order comes the sheath of lower emotions. Then comes the 
intellect. It is slower than the other two in getting activated, but it 
is earlier than the sublimated emotions and the soul in man. The soul 
is very lethargic in getting activated. In most persons, it does not 
visibly get activated at any time. But there are exceptions like Buddha, 
Jesus, Muhammad and a few others. In modern times, we know in India 
of Ramakrishna, Sadhu Sundar Singh and Ramana Rishi. In regard to 
the activation of the mind, just a few finish their lives without its 
getting activated at all. Psychological statisticians would postulate 
that about 10 per cent of a normal community finish off like this and 
that as if to balance this, about ten per cent are precocious. The remain- 
ing 80 percent are evenly spread out between these two extremes. 
There is a correspondence to al] this in the evolution of the human race. 
The following diagram shows tlie march in the five sheaths of human 
personality. The thick portion of each line represents the relative 
retardation in the activation of the sheath. 


Body > : 


Lower emotions 


Mind ——i— =) 


Sublimated emotions : | 
Soul : : : a 

While there are exceptions at all stages, the human race as a 
whole is now in the region enclosed by the dotted verticals. It is 
predominantly mental. It has entered this stage in comparatively recent 


times. It therefore still prefers the testimony of the primary senses. 
Its reasoning power, which is a derived or secondary faculty, is still 
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immature, unstable, fleeting, and easily over-powered and extinguished 
by passion. It has not developed stamina to persist against obstriactions. 


The mind, if established in a state of activation, is not exhausted 
as quickly as the body. It recovers from exhaustion much earlier than 
the body. When the body is still exhausted, mind is to be fed. This 
is true leisure time and it is this time that public librarianship should 
fill profitably. During this time the mind can be fed with stuff that 
satisfies the lower emotions—the kind of detective stories or sensational 
news items which one forgets as rapidly as one reads and which, in the 
long run, leaves one degraded. Or it can be fed with intellectual stuff 
or stuff of a higher emotional value. These make men more efficient 
and elevated when the body recovers. The public library has to choose 
between these two. The soul, when activated, knows no exhaustion, 
It is ever in ecstasy and it radiates. 


3 Some Inferences on the Plane of Libraries 


I start with the above as hypothesis. It is not within our province 
to prove or disprove it. If the above hypothesis helps us in understanding 
trends in librarianship, we accept them; otherwise, we must modify or 


even reject them. 


As the available main switch is in its mental sheath, unfoldment 
of personality or human progress has to be helped through the mind 
apart from the utilisation of leisure time. Mind is manipulated by mind 
and by thought-energy. This is most potent. It has to be distributed 
widely. Its distribution depends on an intermediate transformation of 
it. In the early ages, it was transformed into articulate sound. But 
the range of sound is limited. The distribution of thought-energy also 
was limited in an equal measure—both in space and time. A _ master- 
mind could improve only contemporaries and even among them 
only those who were nearby. 


This made humanity invent writing. By transforming thought- 
energy into written material, it can be sent to any distance and it 
can be preserved for later generations. But this was a slow and costly 
process. It could not, therefore, reach many. Correspondingly many 
could afford to be illiterate. They were illiterate. Humanity therefore 
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invented printing. This made thought-energy reach many. The many 
had to be made literate. Universal compulsory education was attempted. 
The human race had to outgrow the habit formed in the manuscript- 
age—the habit of hoarding books, of charging for the use of books and 
cf many other anachronisms which restrict the use of libraries. 





31 Intensification of Technique 


As thought-energy came to be distributed more widely and more 
liberally, the expected happened. More and more of thought-energy was 
produced and called for rapid distribution. More fields of knowledge were 
cultivated. These went beyond the capacity of any single individual. 
Compare the number of periodicals in the nineteenth century with those of 
to-day. It has increased a hundredfold. Look at the increase in the number 
of books and monographs. Compare the average range or extension 
of knowledge covered by a book in the nineteenth century with that of 
to-day. Publications are now coming out covering only a very small 
range but covering it to a great depth. This has an effect. People 
working in a certain field feel they are losing touch with happenings in 
neighbouring and intimately connected fields. That accounts for the 
8.0.8. voiced by the recent conference convened by the Royal Society. 
Unless there is proper reference service in libraries, the work of specialists 
will suffer, they say. Unless there is proper documentation, reference 
service will suffer, they say. Unless a powerful scheme of classification 
is brought to use and unless cataloguing is intimately integrated with 
such a classification, proper documentation will not be possible, we say. 
Unless some of the best brains of the day are spared for the library 
profession and the library prefession itself is made attractive in 
status and salary to retain them, these necessary library techniques will 
not be forged, we say. This is one of the features of the mental 
age into the heart of which the human race is now entering. The 
appearance of Melvil Dewey was not fortuitous. He was thrown 
up by social pressure which was just forming as a result of universal 
education and of the cheapening of book-production. The appeal of the 
Royal Society, which in plain terms amounts to asking for the formation 
of a creative library profession, is again not an accident. It isa symptom 
of the social pressure caused by the intellectual release of many individuals, 
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communities and races who were dormant till a few years ago. The 
increasing intellectual output in the world to-day demands the service 
of a competent library profession which can so organise it and can so 
size up and guide people, that everybody will be put, in a most exact, 
expeditious and pleasurable way, alongside just those materials with 
which his mind can resonate most profitably. Such is the purposive 
outlook which the library profession should develop to-day. I shall be 
dealing in another talk with the intensification of technique 
demanded by this new purposive outlook. I shall therefore limit this 
talk to a few inferences in some other fields. 


32 Book Selection and Reference Service 


In the nineteenth century, when the public library movement was 
still in the incipient stage, a general thought-pattern was dominant. It 
was called liberalism. It had many good features. But it carried its 
principles beyond bounds and it vitiated the view about the responsibility 
of the public library. 


Liberalism glorified individual initiative. It was yood in spheres 
where the individual can have persistent initiative and even then only 
in such of those spheres where, in case the individual acted wrongly, he 
would harm himself only and no damage would be done to others or to the 
community at large. Nineteenth century liberalism had, therefore, no objec- 
tion to curbing the individual’s freedom in the case of infectious diseases, 
for example. For the consequence for society of the wrong exercise 
of freedom by an individual in this matter was obvious or was immediately 
experienced in a spectacular manner. But in spheres where — evil 
consequences were neither immediate nor spectacular, liberalism made 
mistakes and began to defend individualism even though it eventually 
led to harm to the community. Moreover, liberalism failed to delimit 
its sphere because in the nineteenth century a large block of 
humanity was asleep and the few who were awake had an easy time 
and were able to expand with ease by exploiting those who were asleep. 
To-day a larger part of humanity is wide awake and ‘Maxwell's free 
path’ for individuals is very much shortened. Also, mental hygiene is 
different from physical hygiene and public health. A mistake in the 
latter soon brought disastrous consequences. but the disaster due to a 
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mistake in matters mental was of a deferred variety. As wide-spread 
reading of books began only at the time when liberalism was most 
influential, there was no chance to see in the immediate future 
the effect of blind liberalism in book selection. Therefore, the business 
of the library was admitted to go only to the extent of seeing 
that people read and it was thought improper for it to see what they 
read or how they read. This kind of inhibition imposed by liberalism 
made the library profession live behind a screen and feel that all was 
right so long as there was a crowd in the library. I have known some 
readers brought up in the good old Victorian tradition even resenting a 
librarian suggesting some good books to them. 








But about a century of librarianship of that sort has, to use an 

_ exaggerated expression or caricature, reduced the lending. department 

of some libraries to the status of a public house. But the population 

pressure demands more efficient men, better informed men, better 

organised men and not merely men who get relaxed either at the public 
house or at public libraries of that sort in a naive manner. 


It is time to take a longer view and for re-thinking librarians 
and library authorities to recognise that they should extend their 
interest also to what people read and how they read. This has made book- 
selection for the library in general or choice of books for individual 
readers a co-operative work, in which the needs of the individual and of 
the community can be reconciled in a friendly way. This is far from 
saying that a library shonld become the tool of a political party or a 
medium for indoctrinaticn of any sort. It is neither this narrowing nor 
the total absence of mutual influence between readers and staff that is 
desirable. There is a middle way which exists and which must be pursued 
if the public library is to be a positive social instrument for the betterment 
of humanity. In intellectual matters, where there is no biochemical 
urge as in the case of physical injury, illness or hunger, every- 
thing cannot be left solely to the individual. In the spirit of the heroine 
Sita who sought to correct the hero Rama with the words ‘I remind you, 
I do not instruct you”, the staff and the public should co-operate very 
intimately in book-selection, in the choice of reading materials and in 


relerence service. 
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33 A New Audit Required 


If it is granted that in the mental age into which humanity has 
entered and in which most human affairs are to be manipulated more 
and more through the mind and if it is remembered that the effect of 
mental hygiene and public health cannot be seen immediately, there is 
need to invoke the aid of modern statistical methods to audit the efficiency 
of the public library as a purposive social institution. In countries where 
at least thirty per cent of the public have become regular patrons of 
libraries and the book purchase is large, the law of large numbers has 
come to operate and statistical assessment has become possible. In 
fields of education, commerce, and agricultural and industrial production, 
new techniques of statistical assessment have been forged during the 
last twenty years, A similiar thing should be initiated in the field of 
public library service. Dependance on the flair of exceptionally gifted 
observers is no longer safe, trustworthy or producive. Incidentally the 
forging of technique will also enrich statistical science. In fact the 
philosophy and sociology of librarianship indicates the need for the 
formation of a new discipline which I would call Librametry. This should 
become the tool for the new audit. 


4 An Anticipated Fear 


It is possible to make many inferences from the laws of library 
science and from the hypothesis I have made, as to how our present 
mode of service should be examined and evaluated, or how it may be 
improved and adjusted to social needs which includes respecting the 
individual. But itis not proper that I should go into allofthem. It 
must be done by the discussion groups which will follow. But before 
leaving you to do that, I should like to deal with a question which has 
been raised by many young librarians in my recent wanderings amidst 
them. Will the cinema, the radio and other mass-methods eliminate 
the library as a means of public education or entertainment? Here: 
again, I do not want to give a final answer. It is for the group to 
thrash it out. I shall only mention one view which may be remembered. 


Books are intellectual deposits. Their function is to entertain and 
stimulate the intellect. More than at the vital level, men are more 
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varied at the intellectual level—both in quality and speed of work. The 
intellect has been comparatively late in developing. We have only just 
emerged from dominance by primary senses. Even now, if the choice 





is between reading a book and seeing an illustration, many of us would 
prefer the latter. This means that the intellect has not yet fully established 
itself. But we have to remember that we can’t get intellectual satisfaction 
and enlightenment by hearing or seeing once. We wish to go back 
to certain portions of it only. A good deal of work goes on at the 
subconcious level and suddenly the urge to go back to the source is shot 
into the concious level. This may be at any moment. Modern mass 
methods do not lend themselves to be of help in such situations. 


According to me, if the mass methods of appeal are properly organis- 
ed and harnssed for social betterment, so far from reducing the value 
of libraries, they will stimulate a desire to know and to find out all by 
oneself, a desire to find one who is an intelleetual match and try to 
work on his intellectual deposits and thus go on and on to those of 
persons who are more than a match to oneself. In other words, the specificity 
of intellectual interest and speed of growth are so varied that there will 
always be place for books, and librarians in the present mental age, so 
long as the mass methods have only their present limited capacity. 


5 Other Facets 


My talk will become too long if I take the other facets of the 
philosophy of librarianship which face psychology, political science, 
public finance, economics in general and jurisprudence including theory 
of legislation, I only wish to remind you of the existence of such facets. 
One more warning. The philosophy which I have expounded is relevent 
to the present stage of human evolution. As we reach further stages, 
we must change our philosophy and re-evaluate the objectives and the 
techniques of librarianship. Librarianship will always be in fiux 
and its philosophy connot be static. It must be dynamic. 


6 Conclusion 


I suggest that we spend a few minutes in questions and answers 
and then, either now or a little later sit down and frame some definite 
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issues which may be pursued in the discussion groups. I suggest that 
each of you may formulate any issue you desire and put it down ona 
slip of paper on the basis of one slip, one issue. We shall pool them 
together and arrive at a manageable number of definite issues for a more 


intimate discussion in the group meetings. 





United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation 
INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL FOR LIBRARIANS 
Address by Mr. Arne Kildal 


Many of the leaders in the world of thought all through the ages 
have emphasized the importance of education to civilization. The famous 
French philosopher and librarian Denis Diderot underscores it very point- 
edly in this sentence: ‘‘To educate a people is to civilise it, to stop 
its education is to lead it back to its natural state of barbarism”. And 
the great national poet of Norway in the first half of the !ast century, 
Henrik Wergeland, maintains vigorously that if we want to live in a 
world of free men, thinking and believing what we choose, the best 
means of reaching it is by promoting the education of mankind. He 
followed this standpoint to the utmost and devoted his mature life to 
the work of further education. Ina number of other civilised countries 
of the world we find the same tendency: Leaders in _ intellectual life 
arguing for more and better education, open to all inhabitants of the 
community, as the safest means to create and secure a wider understanding 
between men and nations alike all over the world. 


After the last war the idea of further education as an important 
tool in the work of preventing war and promoting world understanding 
has come very much to the foreground. It is significant and characteristic 
that one of the first and most important paragraphs of the Constitution 
of Unesco concerns this very matter of giving a new impulse to the work 
of popular education and the spreading of culture. 


It seems to be agreed in ever wider circles that one of the most 
dominating tasks facing the world today and tomorrow is how to solidify- 
many would even say how to save—the civilization of the present hour, 
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“and at the same time how to make contribution to the building of a 
civilization of the future. The extensive warfares of our century have 
had a tendency to tear up and lay barren the flowers and fields of the 
garden of culture all over the world, and it is important therefore to 
try and counteract such development and wage a campaign, for rebuild- 
ing and reconstfuction wherever damages have occurred and even for 


starting new and strong movements in the field of culture wherever such 


movements have been lacking. 


It is generally acknowledged that the printed word as preserved 
in books is the most important tool to all builders of civilization and 
to all workers in the cultural fields of the nations. Consequently it is 
to the advantage of the community as such and to all members of the 
community that the store-houses of the printed word, the libraries, should 
be taken good care of, preserved, adequately supported and intelligently 
developed. The community safeguards its own interests by guarding 
those of the library, and by supporting and developing libraries, civiliza- 


tion benefits itself, promoting and stimulating its own growth. 


It was emphasized hy the Norwegian Minister of Education in a 
recent speech that the libraries of the present hour have a double mission. 
They are the storehouses of learning where the scholars of the world 
find sources and inspiration in their work of research. At the same 
time the libraries are the units which lead the masses of men to 
the lofty thinking and stimulating philosophy of life, embodied within 
the covers of so many of their books. This applies in particular to the 
public libraries, because they attempt to create a solid demand for the 
fruits of culture in a growing of number of every day people and to increase 
the store of knowledge and enlarge the spiritual horizon of the same 
people. It is in this respect that the educational value of the public 
library makes itself particularly felt and where its far-reaching educational 
task is most noticeable. 


Admitting the significant role of the public library in the world of 
civilization and culture today there is every possible reason to inquire under 
what conditions the libraries operate at the present hour and what is being 
done to secure and facilitate their services in the various countries of 
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the world. There is reason to feel concerned for their fate in view of 
the fact that so many of them wefe completely wiped out during the 
horrors of the last war and that maay more were severely damaged 
during the war period. A vast and patient labour is needed in order to 
fill the gaps and supplement the book stocks, and it is no exaggeration 
to maintain, indeed, that only a well organized international co-opera- 
tion will succeed in accomplishing wholly satisfactorily this important 
undertaking. 


However, rebuilding and reconstruction in order to heal the wounds 
of war is not sufficient in the library world of today. It is necessary to 
bear in mind also that many countries suffer from a quite unsatisfactory 
national library system and that it is one of the most urgent problems 
of our time to help these countries in building a better system of libraries 
so that the values of books shall be more easily accessible to the scholar 
and the average citizen alike. Further, it must be remembered that 
some nations utterlly lack what may be called a library system and that 
the problem facing community builders there is how to create this means 
of spreading knowledge and stimulate the cultural life of the population. 


It may truly be said, therefore, that the problems of library 
policies of our age are manifold and difficult to solve in right way. How 
to heal the wounds of war, rebuilding and reconstructing, how to improve 
the systems and increase the financial support in a number of countries, 
and how to create and build on barren ground in some parts of the 
world,—are all problems demanding time, patience and cautious 
and intelligent planning in the spirit of international co-operation. 


It is a sad and discouraging fact that many nations lack the educa- 
tional means embodied in the public library, and it must be a natural 
and tempting task to Unesco and the IFLA in collaboration to encourage 
the establishment of public libraries in all countries where they are 
lacking. But this towering problem must not be allowed to cast its 
gloom upon the further problem of how the public libraries actually in 
operation today can be developed to become more effective centres of 
popular and fundamental education. 


It seems to be generally acknowledged in civilized countries today 
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that the school is merely one of the rungs on the ladder of education, 
because the education of the individual is not finished at the close of 
the school age. In fact it is admitted that the education of the individual 
should never be allowed to cease, but that it should continue without 
interruption through the entire life-time. One of the most imortant means 
in promoting this process of self-education of the individual is the 
modern public library. The library continues and supplements the work 
of the school and makes a wide appeal to all members of the community 
for further education and a continous mental growth. 

As a centre’of education, the public library has a significant mission 
and there is reason to inquire on this occasion how the institution may 
be placed in a position to fulfil it in the best way. Within its own 
walls it is necessary to develop systems and methods which will facilitate 
its operations and make it a smooth and easy-going tool for the work 
of accomplishing its purposes. In the first place it is an urgent need to 
open the treasures of books to the public through the system of ‘‘open 
shelves”, so that the individual reader may make himself personally 
acquainted with the contents of the library. Such acquaintance establishes 
a personal tie, a human tie so to speak between the individual and the 
library and emphasizes particularly the educational value of the institution. 
Secondly, the public library must avail itself of modern technical processes 
in cataloging, classifying, etc , so that it may be easy to the reader to find 
his way in the collection of books and get hold of the reading material 
which he just needs or which he ought to get acquainted with. And 
finally it is important that the libraries should have efficient methods 
for the distribution of books so that the right book may reach the right 
reader at the right time through branches, travelling libraries, bookmobile 
units, and soon. It must be a leading principle that the public library 
should not be a book museum, but a living factor in the cuitural 
life of the community. 

The following principle should make itself particularly felt 
in the work of the library “outside the walls’’,as it is called by an American 
expression. The library should co-operate with other educational and 
social agencies, like schools, universities, museums, study clubs, adult 


education groups, labour unions, and so on, and, quite naturally, with 
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other libraries in a wider loan of publications. A policy of this nature will 
increase the usefulness of the public library and prevent it from falling 
into a state of isolationism and stagnation. 


However, this is not sufficient, for even further demands are made 


“on the modern public of the present age. It is expected and claimed 


that the library should extend its activities beyond its original borders, 
not limiting itself merely to the loan of books. A number of libraries, 
especially in the English-speaking countries, have already started along 
this line, not only lending books, but educational films, gramophone 
records, musical scores, radio sets, etc., as well. The educational films 
for the most part are thus lent to organizations for adult education and 
to young people’s associations, and according to the experiences of the 
last few years, they have turned out to be a noteworthy stimulus to the 
work of these educational societies. Collections of musical scores have 
been formed during recent years by a numberof public libraries, and 
in this way have attracted to them a new clientship which through the 
music has found its way to the world of books. As an example it may 
be mentioned that the public library of Bergen, Norway, some years 
ago received as a posthumous ‘onation the valuable collection of musical 
scores and books on music owned by the composer Edvard Grieg. It 
is not necessary to emphasize what a collection of this nature means to 


the population of a city, and it is quite natural that it should be made 
available and useful through the services of the public library. 


Even the social and political problems of the community and of 
the world at large should lie within the scope of activities of the 
public library. It should be the policy of the library to collect and distri- 
bute in an ever growing degree, material on social and political questions 
of a local, national and international significance. It is important to 
bear in mind that the public library should attempt to. acquire and 
offerto the benefit of the public a varied and many-sided collection of 
books, pamphlets, magzines, newspapers and so on, making it possible 
to the individual reader to base his opinion of the problems of his age 
on reliable facts and not on prejudices or propaganda. Therefore, a 
considerate and careful selection of reading material is most essential, 
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not the least so in regard to international questions where the border 
line between partisan agititation and a sober statement of facts is so 
vague and little discernible. Today it may not be out of place to 
emphasize particularly the value of a collection of reading material on 
international questions, based on this sound principle of many sidedness, 


soberness and objectivity. The library is this way will be put in a 
position to contribute its share to a happy solution of some of the social 
and political problems which darken the horizon of the present age and 
throw their shadows on the future. 


In this connexion it may be proper to mention that the bringing 
together of reading material on the questions referred to is merely one 
of the missions of the public library. The others concerns the use of the 
same material, and in spite of the fact that the library should always 
take its stand as an absolutely neutral and unbiased unit in the cultural 
life of the world, it is not merely legitimate, but even highly advisable 
that the library should furnish an extensive reading guidance to organi- 
sations and individuals of the community. This may be done in many 
ways, for instance through exhibitions, booklists, discussions, lectures, 
courses and films. It is possible, however, that one of the most effective 
methods is found in the establishment of study groups or discussion 
groups under the auspices of the public library, groups who may tackle 
some of the difficult social and political questions of the time and who 
may utilize effectively some of the library’s carefully selected reading 
material on the same topics. It is stated im a Unesco publication that 
the public library “should not tell people what to think, but it should 
help them decide what to think about”. This is exactly the case, and 
it is easily seen how the library has an opportunity in this direction, 
leading old and new readers to new and loftier spheres of interest, and 
at the same time being responsible for an unprejudiced treatment of the 
subjects under discussion. 

It is beyond doubt that by collecting material and making it 
available to the public in the right spirit, the public library may 
contribute to better international understanding. An extensive inter- 


library co-operation will do its share in the same field, centred on the 
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work of selecting the right books, representing the various nations and the 
adoption of methods and systems facilitating the use of the reading 
material at hand. It is evident also that an international school as 
assembled here today should mean a stimulus and an inspiration to the 
efforts of promoting world understanding, because it develops acquaintances 
and friendships between professional men and women from different parts 
of the globe, giving them an opportunity to discuss in a confident spirit 
the possibilities for enlarging the influence of the public library on some 
of the main currents in the field of culture and civilization today. 


On this background I have the honour of bidding you all welcome 
to this first gathering of the first international summer school for librarians, 
arranged by UNESCO and IFLA in co-operation. The mission of the 
public library has never been more significant than it is today, 
nor has its opportunities for influencing the cultural and human 
development of mankind in the _ right direction been wider and 
more promising. itis only natural that the mission, the opportunities 
and the responsibility connected with them should create in the professional 
field a strong desire to come together in order,to attempt to fulfil the 
mission, use the opportunities and carry the responsibility in a spirit 
of friendly international co-operation. Consequently, we are all thankful 
to UNESCO and IFLA for having taken the initiative to this course 
which gives us a chance to meet and get acquainted and work together, 
not merely for the brief period of the summer school, but, it must be 
hoped, far into the future. 


A SHORT NOTE ON GERMAN PERIODICALS 
by K. Gujrathi P 
Indian Institute of Science Library, Bangalore 


During the World War IT when scientitic libraries could not receive 
continental periodicals, especially from Germany direct, 468 volumes 
were reproduced and distributed in the public interest under the auspices 
of the United States Office of Alien Property Custodian’s Periodicals 
Republication Programme. These periodicals were supplied through the 
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good offices of some* of the licensed American publishers of the U.S. 
Office of Alien Property Custodian. The Office of the Alien Property 
Custodian liquidated in 1945 and Messrs. J. W. Edwards Bros. (Pub- 
lishers and Subscription Agents, Ann Harbor,) Michigan, U.S.A. were 
requested to continue and expand the programme. The publishers 
reproduced about 326 volumes in addition to some of the volumes remained 
in process at the time of liquidation of the Alien Property Custodian. 
Messrs. Edwards Bros also supplied microfilm copies of German periodicals. 





It is not new to the library world that the Association of Special 
Libraries and Information Bureaux (ASLIB), London, which has a 
microfilm service, also supplied a number of microfilm copies of periodicals 
and reference books from enemy and enemy-occupied countries since 
1939. The Association also produces and supplies enlarged prints of 
any articles from the periodicals. Members of the Aslib have the benefit 
of a reduction of 10°, on the prices quoted by them for their microfilm 


copies. 


Now, we learn from a leading German publisher (Geschaftsfurender 
Gasellschafter der Verlags Chemie, G.M.B.H., Haupsstr. 96, Heiderberg 
(17a), Germany) that they can offer for subscription the periodicals 
mentioned below at the rates shown against each. The subscription to 
these periodicals is available from October, 1947 : 


l. Angewandte Chemie: Teil A RM 10.— 
~ RM 9.— 

Teil A and B RM 18.— 

2. Archiv der Pharmazie RM 6.— 
3. Archiv fur Metalikunde RM 14.— 
4. Chemische Berichte RM 15.— 
5. Chemisches Zentralblatt RM 50.— 


6. Gewerblicher Rechtsschutz und Urheberrecht RM 25.— 
7. Hoppe-Seyler’s Zeitschrift fur physiologishe 
Chemie RM 26.— 








*F. W. Faxon Company, 83, Francis Street, Back Bay, Baston 15, 
Massachusetts (U.S. A.) 

Moore-Cottrell Subscription Agencies, Inc., North Cohocton, New 
York (U.S.A.) 

G. E. Stechert & Company, 31 East Tenth Street, New York 3, 
New York (U.S.A.) 
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8. Justus Liebigs Annalen der Chmie 
9. Zeitschrift fur Elektrochemie und angewandte 


physikalische Chemie RM 20.— 
10. Zeitschrift fur Pflanzenernahrung, Dungung 
und Bodenkunde RM 24.— 


To ensure quick supply and facilitate remittance, it is learnt, 
that Messrs. EPPAC Ltd., 41-45 Neal Street, London, W.C. 2 will supply 
such German periodicals and books as are published in Germany. 


After the Allied victory over Germany and Japan, British and 
American teams of experts visited Germany under the auspices of 
British Intelligence Objectives Sub-Committee, Combined Intelligence 
Objectives Sub-Committee, Field Information Agenc¥ Technical, and 
Joint Intelligence Objectives Agency to go into the details of the 
industries and manufacturing centres of these countries during the war 
period. These experts have compiled a number of reports on German 
industry ; whereas reports on Japanese industries are compiled by 
American Service personnels. These reports are known as :— 


BIOS = British reports on Germany 

CIOS = Anglo-American reports on Germany 

FIAT = American Reports on Germany 

JIOA= FIAT as American counterpart of BIOS 
BIOS/Mise.= American and Allied reports on Germany 


BIOS/JAP.= American and Australian reports on Japan. 


Scientific and industrial institutions and libraries in India will be 
glad to learn that the Library of the Indian Institute of Science, Banglore, 
has been made an inspection centre for these reports, and that arrange- 
ments have been made to supply photostat copies of any articles from 
these reports as well as from continental scientific periodicals to outside 
bodies, at a moderate charge. 
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To 
The Editor, Indian Librarian, 
Sir, 
May I get the hospitality of your columns for my communicating 
with the Members of the Indian Library Association. 


The deadlock in the Indian Library Association which has been 
persistent during the last two and a half years has led some of the 
Members to write to me asking for its revival and an amendment of its 
constitution in such a way that deadlock of such a nature may not easily 
recur. While experience shows that with goodwill any constitution, 
however badly drafted, can be made to work well and continuously, and 
that ill-will can smother life of any kind even under the best of consti- 
tutions, I should, agree with the Members who have written to me that 
our constitution, as it is, is without adequate safe-guards even when 
ill-will is not widespread. 

I therefore propose to place before the next General Body Meeting 
to be held at Nagpur in the third week of January a redraft of the consti- 
tutiou. I should welcome any suggestion that any Member of the Associa- 
tion can pass to me so as toreach mein time for tabling the redraft of 
the constitution one month before the General Body Meeting as required by 
the present constitution. 


I do pray to the Members to do their best to revive the Association 
into active life so that it can rise equal to the opportunity that the in- 
dependence of India has thrown open to it. : 


The present deadlock has prevented me from doing anything effective 
and I look back sadly and helplessly at the twenty months which have 
passed by unused by the Association. My visit to the foreign countries has 
shown me what a great chance our Association has to play an effective 
part in library matters even in the international sphere. 


May God grant us the enthusiasm, goodwill and ability to do our 
best to our Motherland in this eventful epoch. 


Delhi. S. R. Ranganathan 


9th November, 1948. President, Indian Library Association 
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1. The IFLA held a _ restricted conference during 19th-22nd 
September at the Chaucer House, London. The President of the Indian 
Library Association gave it a report on the current and anticipated 
phase of library development in India and appealed to the delegates 
from the different nations to send their goodwill to the first All India 
Library Conference of independent India to be held at Nagpur in January 
next. The next full conference of the IFLA will be held in the United 
States in 1950. 


_ 2. Dr. 8. R. Ranganathan was invited by the University and 
Research Section of the (British) Library Association to be the chief 
speaker at its twelfth week-end conference at Birmingham during September 
10th-13th. He spoke on the “Challenge of the field of knowledge’. After 
welcoming the declaration of the Royal Society Scientific Information 
Conference that in future librarians should be regarded as equal in 
standing to those engaged in scientific research, he analysed the various 
ways in which new formations take place in the field of knowledge and 
demonstrated the notational devices developed by the Colon Classification 
to individualise such formations. There was a lively discussion. Dr. 
Arundell Esdaile occupied the chair. 


3. At the invitation of the Aslib, Dr. Ranganathan attended its 
conference at Ashornhill near Lamington Spa on the 17th and 18th 
September. He pointed out the distinction without difference which 
was being sought between the library profession and the information 
service and protested against the attempt to place the latter along with 
the scientists rather than the librarians. He also took part in a special 
discussion that was arranged to consider the means of conducting inter- 
national conferences in the subject efficiently and of implementing the 
resolutions effectively. 


4. Onthe 29th September Dr. S. R. Ranganathan addressed a 
joint meeting of the Aslib and the Society of Visiting Scientists at New 
Burlington Street, London, with Sir Herbert Howard, F.R.S., in the 
chair, His theme was “Self-perpetuating scheme of classification”. He 
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said that classification meant not merely the enumeration of categories 
in a helpful order but also the translation of their names into an artificial 
language of ordinal numbers, so as to preserve and mechanise the 
preferred order. He traced the factors that are leading to the break-down 
of the Universal Decimal Classification and showed the elements in the 
Colon Classification, such as facet and phase analysis and unscheduled 
mnemonics, which helped self-perpetuation and the granting of autonomy 


to classifiers. He concluded with an appeal to the Royal Society and 
British Association for the Advancement of Science to provide for research 
in Library Science, 

5. The Proceedings of the Seventh All India Library Conference 
held at Baroda in January 1946 have just been published after a delay 
of nearly three years. Due to lack of funds, it does not include even a 
fifth of the papers which were presented to the Conference. 


6. The Eighth Conference will be held in the third week of January 
at Nagpur. A_ Reception Committee with Mr. Dubay, the Vice- 
Chancellor, as Chairman is making the necessary arrangements. Enquiries 
may be sent to Mr. Phadke, University Librarian, Nagpur. It is suggested 
that librarians may immediately take steps to apply to their authorities 


to get themselves deputed to the Conference. 


7. In spite of the wreckage of last year, East Punjab librarians 
had the fortitude to form a Library Association and hold its first Confer- 
ence at Simla on October 2nd and 3rd. The main theme of the 
Conference was rightly ‘“‘How to rebuild libraries in the East Punjab’. 
Mr. Justice Tara Singh, the Vice-Chancellor, inaugurated it. The exhibition 
was opened by Mrs 8. Y. Harvey. Dr. K. C. Khanna was the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee. Prof. Dewan Chand Sharma was the 
President. Mr. Sant Ram Bhatia spoke on the ‘Immediate library 
needs”. Mr. Fletcher, I.C.S., gave a paper on “Books in the modern 
world’. Mr. Gyan Chand, Chief Librarian of the Central Board of 
tevenue, traced the evolution and function of Special Libraries. 


8. The Library Bil! of the Government of Madras has passed through 
the third reading and become an Act. The Minister of Education has 
deputed two graduates to take their training in the Department of Library 
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the Act—a wise step which every other Government should follow. 


Dr. Ranganathan meets with cataloguers (4) \/r. Hayk in) 

9. About a hundred cataloguers from the cataloguing division of the 
Library, and from a number of other libraries, mainly Governmental, 
were inspired, informed, and entertained in turn by Professor S. R. 
Ranganathan at a special conference in the Wluttall Pavilion, Friday, 
August 13, at 11:00 a.m. Having a particular concern for cataloguing 
and classification, Professor Ranganathan readily consented to a suggestion 
by Miss Morsch and myself that he meet with the cataloguers and talk 


“to them about problems of common interest. Since he was known to 


favour the classed as against the dictionary catalog, he was asked to 
use a comparison of the two as his point of departure. He stated that 
the two types of catalog propose to achieve the same ends and that 
both use the same logic, the dictionary catalog substituting a sy stem of 
references to make up for the logical structure of the classed catalog 
The latter derives its advantage not simply from its structure, but from 
the choice of the classification system. Using a blackboard, Professor 
Ranganathan demonstrated the comprehsiveness and_ flexibility of the 
Colon Classification system, which he has developed, as compared with 
the Dewey Decimal Classification. A study of successive links of the 
chain of the elements in the class number provided not merely an 
understanding of the class number, but also a key to the subject references 
which might be used in a dictionary catalogue. The meeting was 
presided over jointly by Miss Morsch, who introduced the speaker, and 
the reporter, who conducted the disscussion period during which Professor 
Ranganathan answered questions and responded to comments from the 
floor. After the meeting, Professor Ranganathan remained to greet, 
and speak to, those cataloguers who wished to meet him in person. 


--Information Bulletin, 
The Library of Congress, August 17-23, 1948. 
10. An exhibit to mark the first anniversary of independence of India and 
Pakistan, August 15, was presented in the First Floor Exhibibition Hall 


at the entrance to the Main Reading Room of the Library of Congress. 
It remained on view through August 22, 1948. 
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The exhibits include the draft constitutions of the two dominions, 
official Gazettes of August 15, 1947, a copy of the letters of Sir Muhammad 
Iqbal, the poet-phillosopher who inspired the term, Pakistan, and a 
copy of Kalidasa’s Shakuntala, the best known play of India’s most 
famous classical dramatist. 


EDITORIAL 
Eighth All India Conference 

We are glad to invite the attention of the readers to item 6 of the 
News column. In this connection we should also like to commend to 
their attention the article of Dr. S. R. Ranganathan published in our 
April issue inviting papers for the symposium on ‘‘Vitalising Library 
service in New India’ to be presented to the Conference at Nagpur. 
This being the first Conference after we gained our independence, such a 
symposium will be very opportune. We invite our readers to respond 
to Dr. Ranganathan’s invitation, send him the articles within a fortnight 
and muster strong at the Conference. 


The Indian Library Association 
The Indian Library Association has not yet reeovered from the 
blow it received two years ago. The lethargy of the surviving office- 
bearers, the vexatious obstruction of a few and the softness of the 
profession at large are equally responsible for the delay in its coming 
back to active life. If it can be made to crawl in its crutches to the 
Nagpur Conference, some effective treatment may he possible. Will the 


Executive Committee help it to do so ? 


We should also like to invite the attention of the members to a 
letter from the President soliciting suggestions for redrafting the consti- 
tution so as to make such a break-down not so easy. 


The First Library Act 
The credit for the first Library Act of India goes to Madras. Our 
congratulations. Not a little of the credit goes to the prolonged and 
persistent effort of the Madras. Library Association. This Act is based 
on the Model Public Library Bill presented by Dr. S. R. Ranganathan 
to the Fifth All India Library Conference held in Bombay in April 1942. 
But the Select Committee has unfortunately introduced some reactionary 
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clauses. It does not provide for free library service, in as much as it 
permits collection. of fees. This is unfortunate. It is undemocratic and 
unworthy of a people’s government. The Library Magna Charta will 
allow no money-sieve between a reader and his reading materia]. To 
overlook this is a library crime. 


Another unfortunate change introduced discloses mistrust of the 
Local Bodies. Whereas the Bill made Municipal Councils and District 
Bodies Local Library Authorities, the Select Committee has substituted 
ad hoc Committees. The evils of a multitude of ad hoc committees for 
the several local services had been fully realised by many countries by 
vears of experience and a multipurpose omnibus Local Body kas been 
found to be the only right solution. The Madras legislators do not want to 
learn by world-experience. This is unfortunate. This is setting the clock 
back. 

While we gladly congratulate Madras on its enterprise in library 
matters, we can not help appealing to its legislature to give up these 
anachronisms and make its Library Act a model for other Provinces to 
follow. 


Other Libmary Acts 


We understand that Dr. S. R. Ranganathan has furnished more 
up-to-date and bolder library bills befitting the independent status of 
India to the Education Ministers of the Central Provinces, Bombay and 
the United Provinces. We make our appeal to these Ministers to 
introduce these bills into their respective legislatures without any further 
delay Will the Cabinet of the Central Provinces grasp the opportunity 
and make a Library Act an accomplished fact before the Library Con- 


ference is welcomed by it at Nagpur in January next ? 
Library Man-Power 


The Government of India must think and frame a policy about 
the library man-power—its supply and demand. It seems to act in the 
belief that the ritual of advertisement and the routine of Public Service 
Commission can create trained personnel to man libraries. It designates 
some truly library posts by some other name like Information Officer 
to escape the necessity to ask for library training. An enumeration of 
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the library and information services posts advertised by the different 
departments and associated bodies of the Government of India during 
the last two years will be worth studying. How many places had 
to be left unfilled for want of proper candidates? How many of the 
places filled were given to men without adequate professional qualification? 
Among those selected with professional qualification, how many had 
been out of the library profession continuously for years? How often 
the same place has fallen vacant during these two years? Factors like 
these should be investigated if the government wants librarians and 
libraries for real service and not as mere ritual appendages. We are 
sure that such an investigation will bring home to the Government that 
adequate steps should be taken to produce trained personnel and that 
creating library posts or filling them without waiting for the necessary 
men to bo trained is futile. May we commend to the Government a 
wholesome precedent that has been established in regard to other profes- 
sions for which there is no general market to draw from? In the case 
of libraries also the wise analogous course will be to ask the Service 
Commission to recruit promising young graduates who possess the necessary 
general academic qualifications as may be determined in consultation 
with the Indian Library Associagjon and depute them for training in 
Library Science for one or two years according to the responsibility of 
the posts to which the recruitment is made and put them in charge of 
library work only after they produce satifactory evidence of their having 
attained a prescribed proficiency in professional work. The present 
irresponsible drifting should stop and a well-planned policy should come 
into vogue. 


We understand that the Governments of Madras and Orissa have 
acted on this principle and deputed their selected graduates for training 
in the Department of Library Science of the University of Delhi, which 
has now the adgantage of having Dr. 8. R. Ranganathan to organise the 
teaching and researeh activities of this new Department. This is an 
example to be followed by other governments. This University offers a 
one year’s diploma course and a two years’ degree course. 
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Classification and International Documentation /y 8. . Ranganathan. 
Review of Documentation V. /4 Fasc. 14. Published in May, 1948. 


by the F.I.D. Willet mwitsenplein, 6, The Hague, Holland. 


The field of international documentation requires a through exami- 
nation in the light of advances which have been made in the various 
branches of library technique. Dr. Ranganathan is admirably equipped 
to engage himself in this work and to help the library profession to work 
out a lively integral outlook, so necessary for future developments on 
right lines. In the short range of about twenty pages of a single 
fascicule of the Review of Documentation the article of Dr. Ranganathan . 


almost completely achieves this end. 


The future is envisaged boldly and their arise before our eyes two 
edifices, one for Universal Classification and the other for Universal Docu- 
mentation. The two are intimately interlinked and together they derive 
their justification from a unique analysis of the Universe or Field of 
Knowledge. 


There is no escape from the fact that underneath the problems of 
classifiation and documentation lies the understanding of the challenge 
of the Field of Knowledge. Ina brief and preliminary section of the 
article Dr. Ranganathan lays bare the principal modes of formation of 
knowledge and it is clear that no real progress in international docu- 
mentation will. be made without grasping the implications of these 
fundamental and germinal processes. Knowledge, he says, grows by 
‘dissection’, ‘denudation’, ‘lamination’ and ‘loose assemblage or dressing’. 
The terms are new and require study but any one who is acquainted 
with the previous works of the author will not be unfamiliar with the 
ideas and will welcome this admirable summary of some Of his earlier 
contributions. What is, however, significantly new is Dr. Ranganathan’s 
reflection on the compartive stability and permanence of the different 
formations of knowledge by these various modes. ‘Dedundation’, he 
says, is the most stable, ‘loose assemblage’ the least; the facet based on 
the category ‘energy’ or the ‘problem’ is not so permanent as other 
facets, which makes ‘lamination’ with this facet also ‘mstable; and, 
finally, there is a certain impermanence in the order of lamination itself, 
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Here in the depth of these impermanent and less permanent regions lie 
the challenge of the Field of Knowledge, the secret of life of schemes 
of classification and the problems which yet await to be tackled. 
Incidentally, many who have admired the rapidity with which Dr. 
Ranganathan has made his own contributions would find it heartening to 
know of what still remains to be done. 


The impact of this analysis on Universal Classification and Universal 
Documentation at once exposes the weaknesses and inadequacies of the 
current techniques and forges a new and exceptionally powerful tool of 
classification with the aid of which the mind is carried forward into the 


future, 


For the rest of the article Dr. Ranganathan almost lives in 
the future as any one who has cleared the ground for further progress 
is entitled todo. The future that he draws before us is severely practical, 
the logical goal of the past and the present. Like a master-builder he 
builds brick by brick the two similar and simultaneous world organi- 
zations for universal classification and documentation. The foundation 
of each is carefully and securely laid in national and local units, the 
vitalised existence of which is the only gurantee of purposeful internatonal 
co-operation. In this connection there is given in the appendix a 
suggested plan of National Central Library for India which would serve 
as a model for new national units and would a'so enable the existing and 
older national units to take stock of their achievements <arfd to reorient 
their outlook in order to keep pace with the demands of the time. Dr. 
Ranganathan also suggests a division or distribution of labour as between 
the various national units and the international organizations and as 
between the various layers of functional arrangements of the professional 
personnel, which would instill in the entire organization that subtle 
quality of dynamism without which even the most magnificant organi- 
zation becomes a relic of the past. 


Delhi University Library S. Das Gupta 
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Pustakalaya 5y Divers Hands, ed. 
by Rai Mathura Prasad, etc. Patna, 
Messrs Pustak Jagat, 1948. D8vo. pp. 274. Rs. 5/8. 

The credit of bringing out the first authoritative book on Library 
Science in Hindi, the National language of India, goes to Messrs Pustak 
Jagat, Patna. We offer our hearty congratulations on this laudable 
enterprise. 

The book under review is a joint-product. It comprises various 
articles written by several writers. Yet the selection and arrangement 
of topics makes the book appear as an organic whole. 


More than half of the book comes from the prolific pen of 
Dr. S. R. Ranganathan, President, Indian Library Association. The 
other contributors include great writers of Hindi like Mahapandit Rahul 
Sankrityayan, Bhadant Anand Kausalyayan, Rai Mathura Prasad and 
Shri Jagannath Prasad. The reader finds many useful articles bearing 
on various aspects of Library, viz. Utility and importance of libraries, 
History of Library movement in India and abroad, Library Service, 
Library administration and Great libraries of the world. 

A careful study of some of the articles shows that the writers are 
not unfamiliar with the Technical Library Literature and they have 
studied extensively the general library literature as well. But the Hindi 
rendeting of some of the library terms does not appear sweet to the car, 
e.g., Laghubhramana and Durghabhramana for Ready reference service 
and Long range reference service respectively. 

One of the useful contributions in the book is a List of Library 
Terms. It gives Hindi equivalents for about 300 English terms current 
in library world. This will be of help to translators wishing to translate 
Library literature into modern Indian languages- 

The book is an important contribution both to Hindi and Library 
Science. Our independence has brought many responsibilities too on 
our shoulders. One of them is the production of Scientific literature in 
all the modern Indian langunges. Library Science should be no exception 
to it. It is hoped that Pustak Jagat will bring out many such books 
and make a worthy contribution to this great work of national advance- 
ment. 
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BOOKSHELF 
An Acre of Green Grass* 

The author has critically examined in this volume the contributions 
of Poet Rabindranath Tagore, Novelist Saratchandra and other great 
sons of Bengal to Indian Literature and unfolded before the readers a 
picture of collective culture of Bengal which is indeed unforgettable. 
Those of us who don’t move within the limitations of emotional and 
intellectual horizon will surly appreciate the labour put in by Mr. Bose, 
though occasionally he indulges in exaggerations. 


The author pleads that Rabindranath’s fiction suffers terribly in 
English and that ‘the poet cannot be appraised except in the whole”. 
Yet he admits that his (poet’s) poetry is timely mystical. ‘‘He is the 
greatest religious poet in a country where, for centuries, all great poets 
have been religious. This will sound rather strange to lovers of modern 
Indian Literature which has drifted more to everyday problems than to 
the 19th century religion. 


The non-Bengali world is not much acquainted with the works of 
Pramatha Chaudhuri or Nazrul Islam (examined in this volume) but 
they know Bengal from the great novels of Saratchandra—“a life full of 
drama’”’. 

We don’t think the author has done justice to “Sarat’’ by devoting 
a few pages to him. The appreciation of different writers of Bengal 
is scanty and at times is difficult to inspire those who are not conversant 
with their original works. An appraisal of their works at length would have 
enriched this volume. 

The chapters on Bengali Poetry and Prose have been well-written. 
But if the volume had contained a separate chapter on the modern trends 
in Bengali Literature, the readers would have been amply rewarded The 
most illustrious European minds are today ardently, primarily concerned 
with the future, even when scrutinizing the past with the fervent 
appeal for joy and progress, with a wider and bolder concept of human 
life ; Bengal should not lag behind, otherwise its literature will Jack reality. 

—A.C. B. 


“*An Acre of Green Grass : A Review of Modern Bengali Literature : 
by Buddhadeva Bose. 1948. Calcutta: Orient Longmans Ltd. Pp. 107. 
Rs. 4/8. 
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The Far Ascent (Poems)** 
Our national Poet Rabindranath Tagore wrote about Professor 
Bhushan’s poems: ‘‘Your poems are unconventional, spontaneous in 
expression and full of idealism’. Sarojini Naddu added: “You are a 
poet worthy of the privilege and burden of poetry”. Many foreign writers 
like John Galsworthy, John drinkwater, Wilfrid Gibson, A. S. Gardiner 
and others have paid tributes to his ‘‘spontaneous charm, wealth of 
imagery, sweetness of diction, a tender heart, original mind, beautiful 
thoughts, fine and affectionate spirit and happy expression in poems”. In 
this collection of his poems he has transgressed further limits and flown 
to celestial heights beyond the reach of an average man. It is “poet's 
pilgrim-soul”’ which “speaks to floating mysteries”. He makes an effort 
to establish communion between Nature and Man to give the latter 
‘(nner calm” unattainable in this mundane world, “If only human 
beings keep their promise as does the Spring...” ‘Life would shine with 
the Sun...” But man will never understand the beauty of the ‘‘Azure 
Spaces of Heaven” or “the magic throbs in the Heart of Dusk”, “the 
wheel of change’, the ‘glory of eternal things”, ‘the fluttering leaves— 
God’s own happy moods”, the chaste and choicest prelude of day’’, ‘‘the 
dawn—God’s own beautiful blush”, “the saffron—laugh of the Sun” and 
“the rich Shadowless Gleam of the infinite rapture of God”. The richness 
of his thought and language enraptures the reader as he goes from poem 
to poem. Few poets of India have been successful in taking the average 
man into “the realm of dream’”’ as Professor Bhushan has done. He is a 
poet per excellence. —A.C. B. 


India Through the Ages: Ten Short Plays*** 


The ten plays collected in this volume break new ground altogether. 
They deal with the salient features of the great cultures that have met 
on India soil. The play-wright has given us the best that various great 








**The Far Ascent (Poems); by V. N. Bhushan. 1941. Bombay: 
Padma Publication Ltd. Pp. 42. Rs. 3/-. 
***Indian through the Ages: Ten Plays: by Swami Avyktananda. 
‘Calcutta : Model Publishing House, Publishers. Pp. 94. Rs. 3/8. 
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communities can teach us and show how the blending of different cultures 
into a harmonious whole can help us in the flowering of the Indian 
nation in the great fraternity. The main emphasis is on Moral 
Revolution, created by the idealism of the Upanishads, the Gita and of 
Buddhism, and nurtured by the profound principles of the Bene—Israel, 
the Christians, the Muslims, the Parsees, the Vaishnavas and the Sikhs. 
“The Children of Israell”, ‘“‘The Cross in India”, ‘The Sacred Fire of 
Life’ (about Parsee Traditions), “The Disciples” and ‘“‘The Fakir’s Lizard” 
(depicting Re-orientation of Sikhism) and “the Flute of Krishna” have 
been written to show how this moral Revolution dominated theIndian 
mind. The writter has a word of caution for the ‘‘revolutionary forces” 
in ‘“All—Prophets Day” warning that conflicting ideologies would lead 
them nowhere. 


Swami Avyaktanda, by calling them ‘‘a collection of ten propaganda 
plays” has pitted himself against other propagandists who would call 
these plays shorn of realities facing the world today-particularly economic 
and political realities—and will dub him anti-revolutionary dreamer, 
idealist, 18th Century reformist, religious fanatic. But if attainment of 
Peace in this warring world is the objective of Swamiji, then his effort 
won’t go in vain. He would be amply rewarded by the readers by extending 
their approval of the idealism delineated in these plays. 

—A. C. B. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Rice and other Stories. 

By K. Ahmad Abbas. Pp. 167. Rs. 3/8/- Bombay : Kutub. 1947. 

This volume contains ten of his best stories. It is difficult to say 
which is the most fascinating. The title story Rice is a sensitive rendering 
of a true story of feminine heroism in recent years ; Fiowers for Her Feet is 
a love story of the film underworld with a stratling denouement; in Twelve 
Hours a young girl is torn between her romantic instincts and the impulse 
born of pity and devotion to a cause to give herself to an old revolutionary 
who has only a few precious hours of freedom after 15 years of jail; in 
Sparows a family of birds reveals the fugitive tenderness in old Rahim 
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Khan, the sadist and wife-beater; Reflection in a Mirror is the story of 
a courtesan who aspired to be a Maharani; The Mark of An Indian is a 
charming vignette of the Indian who hit back much to the amazement 
of the drunken Tommy spoiling for a fight; Umbrella is the story of a 
brief bus-top romance with a surprise; Saffron Blossoms, to quote from 
Mulk Raj Anand’s introduction, is ‘surely the most hauntingly poignant 
piece of lyricism that has come out of the Kashmir struggle’; the story 
of Sylvia the Anglo-Indian nurse, and Three Women (or were they one?) 
—all equally claim our interest and reveal Abbas as a story writer of 


distinction. 


Boatman of the Padma. 
By Manik Bannerjee. Pp. 187. Rs. 3/- Bombay : Kutub. 1948. 


The Padma is Bengal’s mightiest river, half-sister to the sacred 
Ganges, dreaded and dearly beloved, bringing life as well as desolation 
as she changes her course in impetuous gambol. On this wayward, 
beautiful river, ply boatmen who, in the Hilsa season, scour the bounteous 
waters for the silver fish prized at every Bengali table. The central figure 
in this story is Kuver, such a boatman, eking out a precarious living, 
torn between his love for the crippled Mala and the elusive Kapila, 
accepting the bounty of the mysterious and awe-inspiring Hossain Mian, 
and forced by circumstances to an unthought of destiny. In this fascinat- 
ing story, Manik Bannerjee makes the reader sense vividly the life and 
loves of an entire sub-section of Bengal’s working people, their hopes 
and depressions and, deep down, their un-broken spirit and undefeatable 


Lal 


strength. 


Boatman of the Padma is perhaps the finest work of one of Bengal’s 
foremost writers and among the few recent Bengali novels to have attained 
a certain monumentality. 


The translation is by Hirendranath Mukerjee, well-known writer 
and intellectual, who gives a very capable rendering. 
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Specializing in Collections, Sets and Back Files of Scientific and 
Scholarly Journals and Periodicals. Catalogues issued—desiderata lists 
solicited. 


We are always desirous of purchasing duplicate library files. Among 
the hundreds of title wanted are Indian Journal of Physics, Indian 
Academy of Science, Indian Journal of Economics, Indian Historical 
Quarterly, Indian Journal of Agriculture Science, etc. 
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A Stirring Human Document 


The most eloquent, provocative, and informative book that has 
been written thus far in India 


HINDUS AND MUSLIMS— 
ARE THEY TWO NATIONS ? 


(A Study in Citizenship and recent history ) 


By Dr. Samuel Vairanapillai, M.A., Ph.D. 


» 


“This book is destined to go down as one of the most constructive 
contributions to our national problems. No individual, institution or 
library in India should be without this book’. 


—THE YOUNG MEN OF INDIA 
1948 Edition. Pp. 316. Cloth bound. Rs. 6/12/-. Sh. 12; $4.00 
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